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PURPOSE OP THIS BOOK 

When the close of the year's work approaches, the teacher 
of history is confronted with the problem of bringing out 
the snbjecC as a whole, and of so focusing it as to make the 
picture clear-cut and vivid in the pupil's mind. Text-book 
and notebook and classroom work have each done their part 
in arousing the imagination and informing the memory — 
how shall the prominent figures and the smaller details, the 
multitude of memories and impressions so made be fixed and 
established in their proper perspective? 

It was the effort to solve this problem that produced this 
series of Outlines in Greek, Roman, English, and Ameri^ 
can history. They were first privately printed, and have 
been experimented with for several years. The result has 
been so gratifjring, in accomplishing the end in view, as to 
suggest that they might prove similarly useful to others; 
hence, their present publication. 

The Outlines have been enlarged and revised in coUaborar 
tion with a colleague of wide experience in preparing pupils 
for college entrance examinations, who has used them in their 
original form, and who therefore brings the valuable assislr 
ance of independent experiment and experience to the work 
of improvement and revision. 

It cannot be too emphatically said that the Outlines should 

^^not be introduced into the class until after the work in the 

^^ text-book is finished — they are preeminently intended, as 

their title indicates, for review. However, if the time or 
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PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK 

facilities of the teacher are limited, they might be used 
judiciously with the text-book as an aid to clearness. 

Each of the Outlines of the series has been used with 
several different text-books, and each is intended for use 
with any good text-book, such as, in the case of the Outline 
of Greek History, Morey's, Botsford's, Myers', etc. Refer- 
ences are therefore purposely omitted, not only to emphasize 
this fact, but also because the Outlines should be used only 
after the student has become so familiar with the text-book, 
and with other sources of information, that it will be easy 
to refresh the memory on matters only suggested in the 
Outline. 

Many dates have been given for reference, but the less 
important have been included in parentheses, and will be 
omitted by the teacher who does not believe in overcrowding 
the mind with figures. The Index will be found useful for 
looking up special matters, such as battles, laws, terms, etc. 
The Questions, culled from many papers for college entrance 
examinations, are intended for practice in the art, so occult 
to many pupils, of formulating answers. 

0. B. NEWTON. 
LA.wBBioByiLiii, ISmw JnaiT, 
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OUTLINE FOE EEVIEW 

GREEK HISTORY 

ORIENTAL NATIONS 

Civilization a growth or development in 

(1) the arts of material life, food, clothing, eto.; 

(2) social and political institutions; 

(3) language and literature; 

(4) philosophy and science ; 

(5) the fine arts; 

(6) religion. 

The beginnings of civilization in earliest times follow 
these lines. The highest civilization of the present is bnt 
a growth along the same lines. 

Prehistoric Ages precede the age of written history in the 
life of every nation ; may be divided ronghly into 

Rough Stone (Neolithic), when only the 
crudest uncut implements were used. 

Smooth Stone (Paleolithic), when cut weap- 
ons and implements came to be made. 

Bronze, a great advance from stone, fol- 
lowed by 

Iron, marking further advance in the 
arts of material life (1). 

During this Prehistoric Period, (2), (3), and (6) of the 
above elements of civilization were in their most primitive 
state ; (4) and (5) did not exist at alL 
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The Stone Age 



The Metal Age 



OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

DiTisions of the Haman Race (according to language) : 

(1) Monosyllabic (words uninflected — single root) ; 

(2) Agglutinative (words uninflected — several roots 

joined); 
(8) Inflected (changes in meaning or relation shown by 

endings): 
y (a) Hamiticy 
^ (b) Semitic, 
: (c) Indo-European or Aryan. 

The old division into races according to color Is not much favored 
hjr modern scholars. 

CHINA 

Early Tradidons, 3000 B.C. — Age of its civilization very 
uncertain. Mongolian migrations. 

Early Arts — Making of silk; use of flre; smelting and 
forging; canals and roads; temples, houses, "Great Wall," 
fifteen hundred miles long. 

Government and Religion founded on the family ; ancestor- 
worship the keynote of the latter. Confucianism, Taro-ism, 
and Buddhism. 

Language^ monosyllabic, separate characters for each word; 
from "picture writing " developed twenty-five thousand com- 
plex characters 

Literature. — ^e Fiv e Classics, Confucius. The Fqut 
Books, Mencius. These nine classics the basis of all Chinese 
education. 

INDIA 

Early Civilization, 1500 B.C. at least, but date very un- 
certain. Aryan migration. Elaborate system of philosophy 
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ORIENTAL NATIONS 

and religion. The Yedas (hymns to the gods) and the great 
epic poems — the Rama-yana, and Ma-ha-bha-ra-ta (also 
religious). " Code of Manu," earliest law code. 

Brahmanism — System of ** caste *' ; transmigration of 
sonls. Brahma, the soul of the universe. Vishnu, preserver. 
Siva, destroyer. Beginnings of Hindu science. 

Buddhism (Prince Gautama, 557 B.C.), very high moral 
teaching; development of architecture. 

India's influence on other nations much greater than 
China's. Commerce in silks, precious stones, etc. Arith- 
metic; decimal system. Geometry. Astronomy. 



VALLEY OF TIGRIS-EUPHRATES 

4000 B.C. Accadians and Chaldeans, partly Semitic (early 
Babylonia); clay buildings; cuneiform (wedge«haped) 
characters for writing. 

Early Capital, probably Ur^ then Babylon* Elamites. 
Sargon I. and Hammurabi (famous law code). 

Early Inscriptions. — ' Cuneiform ; " Behistun inscription." 

Religion. — Great variety of gods, especially celestial 
bodies; hence, astrology and astronomy made considerable 
advance. 

1250 B.C. AM3rrlan Empire. — Semitic. Capital, Nineveh, 
Very warlike and cruel; overthrew Media, Hittites, Phoe- 
nicia, Judea, Arabia, and Egypt. Tig-lath-Pi-le-ser and 
Sen-nach-er-ib, particularly famous rulers. 

Government. — Systematic and organized; numerous offi- 
cers dependent on king. 

Architecture and Art. — Great palaces; terraces; material, 
brick. Rude but s^ij^ing scu^ture — winged bulls and 
lions with human heads ; brilliant colors. Carving of seals 
and cylinders. 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

Libraries. — Great collections of clay tablets at Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

Material Arts. — Cloth making , steel tools , fine m etals, 
glass ; weights and measures, etc. 

606 B.C. Babylonian and Medan Empire (later Babylonia), 
overthrew Nineveh with the aid of Medes. Famous Neb-u- 
chad-nez-zar, rebuilt and adorned Babylon — great walls, 
*^ hanging gardens," center of wealth and commerce. Over* 
thrown by Persia ( 538 B .C.) . 

EGYPT 

5000 B.C. (approximately). — Hamitic people. Entirely 
dependent on the Nile. Lower Nile, Memphis ; Upper Nile, 
Thebes. Knowledge of remote past constantly increasing 
with discovery and deciphering of inscriptions in ancient 
temples and monuments. 

Three general divisions as follows : 

(1) Old Empire to 2700 B.C. First ten dynasties. Capi- 

tal, Memphis. Great pyramids and sphinx at 
Gizeh (Kufu; or Cheops, Greek). 

(2) Middle Empire to 1670 B.C. Eleventh to seven- 

teenth dynasty inclusive. Capital, Thebes. Lake 
Moeris. Obelisks. Hyskos or " Shepherd Kings," 
outside conquerors. 

(3) New Empire to 525 B.C. Eighteenth to twenty-sixth 

dynasties. Capital, Thebes (later Tanis and 
Sais). Overthrow of " Shepherd Kings." Great- 
ness under Thothmes III., conqueror of Ethiopia 
and Nineveh; great temples of Kamak and 
Luxor; Seti L and Barneses II. (Sesostris). Domi- 
nation of Assyria. Independence again under 
Psam-met-i-chus I. Overthrow by Persia. 
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ORIENTAL NATIONS 

CiTilization of Egypt probably the earliest in the world to 
reach any degree of development. 

Material Arts, very early. — Agriculture, regulation ef 
the Nile by canals and reservoirs ; working in clay , wood, 
stone, metal, and leathe r ; glagsjnaking and cl oth makj^ lg- 

Government, — People in classes. A^jsolute King. 

Religion. — Anim aljgQrahija» crocodile, snake, etc. Sacred 
bull, Apis. Also forces of nature, moon and sun, Isis and 
Osiris (best known names). Beliefin future life,, rewards 
a nd punish ments. Mufiomies^ 

Sciences. — -^i:QUPiny, gegmgtry, arithmetic , and medi- 
cine . 

Architecture, — Massive tombs (pyramids) and temples, 
gigantic statues, carvings and paintings on walls show con- 
siderable skill in the arts. 

Literature, — Writing hieroc^lvphic (picture words), hie- 
ratic (the pictures modified to something like characters), 
and demotic (or popular). Use of papyrus. '< Book of the 
Dead." 

PHOENICIA 

Semitic veople . Small country, western end of Mediter- 
ranean. The navigators of the early world. Carried the 
commerce of other nations. Colonies dotted Mediterranean. 
Alphabet. All previous writing ideographic — representing 
ideas, though some progress made by using syllables for 
sound& Phoenicians developed phonetic writing, single 
signs; that is, letters for sounds. Spread by Phoenician 
sailors. 

JUDEA 

Hebrews^ also Semitic. Judea or Palestine, south of 
Phoenicia. History is divided into three distinct periods: 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

(1) Commonwealth of patriarchs and judges (1300-1095 

B.c.)> Moses to Samuel. 

(2) Monarchy (1095-975 b.c.)i Saul, David, Solomon, etc. 

(3) The Divided Kingdom (975-586 B.C.), ended by 

captivity. — Israel in 722 b.c. by Sargon of Assy- 
ria. Judah in 586 B.C. by Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon. 
Religion the great contribution of the Hebrew nation to 
the world. Monotheism, the worship of one God, instead of 
polytheism (many divinities) of other nations. A pure and 
moral religion. 

Great literature^ as well as religion, in the books of the 
Old Testament — Job, Psalms, Proverbs, etc. 



GREECE 

The Prehistoric Period ended about the eighth century 
B.C. (776 B.C., First Olympiad). Name Greece from Latin 
Graecia. The Greeks called their country Hellas and them- 
selves Hellenes. 

OEOGRAPHT OF GREBGB 

Three Natural Divisions of the peninsula of Greece : 
(1) Northern Greece, separated from Macedonia by the 
Gambunian Mts., consisting of Epirus, the west- 
em half, a rugged region playing little part 
in the affairs of Hellas, Acheron and Cocytus 
rivers, Oracle of Zeus at Dodona; and Thessalyy 
a fertile plain, Peneus River through Vale of 
Tempe, Mts. Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa on the 
rough eastern coast. 
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PREHISTORIC GREECE 

(2) Central Greece^ a row of small states from west to 

east as follows : 

Acarnania, Isl. of Ithaca Mails 

Aetolia, Naupactus East Locris, Pass of Ther- 

West Locris mopylae 

Phocis, Delphi and Mt. Par- ^ Boeotia, Thebes 

nasBtis. Attica Athens, Mt. Penteli- 

Doris cus and Mt. Hymettus 

Megaris. 

(3) Southern Greece^ the Peloponnesus, connected by 

the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. Beginning at 
this point and following the coast : 

Achaia (west of Corinth) Argos 

£li8y Olympia (Olympian Argolis, Mycenae and Ti- 

games) ryns 

Messenia Arcadia, in centre of Pelo- 

Laconia, Sparta ponnesus. 

PEOPLES OF OREEGE 

Prehistoric original tribes before the Hellenes : Pelasgians, 
chief ; also Leleges, Carians, and Minyae. 

Coming of the Hellenes. — Aryan people. Successive 
migrations. Four tribes or diyisions : 

(1) Achaeans — earliest Helenes in Peloponnesus; pos- 

sible founders of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argos. 

(2) lonians — settled west Central HeUas, Attica, Me- 

garis, etc. 

(3) Dorians — first in Thessaly, then so-called << Dorian 

Migration," when they overran the Pelopon- 
nesus. Legend of '< Return of the Heraclidae." 

(4) Aeolians — rather vag^e term covering other Hel- 

lenic migrations. 

1 Diphthong oe in all Greek names pronounced like ee. 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

From the maiuland of Greece these Hellenic invaders 
overflowed to the islands of the Aegean Sea (between Greece 
and Asia Minor) and on to Asia Minor, where they formed 
three spheres of settlement : 

(a) Aeolian — along the north of the west coast of Asia 

Minor. Magnesia. 
(h) Ionian — along the center of that coast. Miletus, 

Ephesus. 
(c) Dorian — along the southern coast. Halicarnassus. 
Cnidus. 
Influence of Earlier Civilizations on beginnings of Hellas 
very marked. Legends indicate Egyptian and Phoenician 
leaders in founding cities. Rudiments of the arts and 
sciences, alphabet, commerce. 

Characteristics of the Hellenes as a race, however, different. 
" Hellenism," or the Greek, spirit included : 

(1) Love of Independence — passion for freedom, dislike 

of servility. Hence democracy was born in Greece. 

(2) Love of Beauty — not the barbaric extravagance of 

the East, but the love of simplicity, harmony, and 
symmetry. Hence Greece the home of the arts. 
So "Hellenism " was the foundation of the mod- 
ern spirit — of modern civilization. 

SOURCES OP INFORMATION 

Legends and Mythology. — Very numerous, and mingled 
with stories of divinities. Not valuable as historical facts, 
but as showing the imagination and spirit of the people. 
Legends of founders of cities : 

-4Men«: Cecrops (Egyptian). 

Argos : Danaus (Egyptian). 

Thebes : Cadmus (Phoenician). 
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PREHISTORIC GREECE 

Peloponnesus: Pelops (from Asia Minor); Atreus, Aga- 
memnon, and Menelaus. 

Famous heroes — Perseus (slayer of Medusa), Bellerephon 
(slayer of Chimaera, captor of Pegasus), Minos (wise king 
of Crete), Theseus (Athens)^ Hercules (twelve labors), 
Jason (the Argonauts), Oedipus and Antigone (Thebes), 
and in the great Trojan War (about the. twelfth century 
B.C.)) Achilles, Menelaus, Agamemnon, Odysseus, Ajax, etc. 

Bzcavations of Ancient Cities. — Dr. Schlieman ; Hissarlik, 
Troy — remains of several cities; Tiryns and Mycenae in 
Argolis — " Lion Gate," " Treasu ry of Atreus," relics of gold, 
silver, etc., showing fine workmanship, evidences of a con- 
siderable degree of civilization and culture about 1500-1200 
B.C., " The Mycenaean Age." 

The Homeric Poems. — Early bards ; *< epic cycle" ; " Hiad " 
and *< Odyssey." Question of authorship of these famous 
poems, known as the "Homeric Question," raised by Ger- 
man scholars; great discussion; doubtful results. Very 
likely was a Homer, though he did not compose all of the 
Great Homeric Epic. Historic value great as a picture of the 
life of the time ; of the laws, customs, religion, and govern* 
ment of the Greeks in the twelfth century B.C. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Religion. — The Greeks personified all nature, peopling it 
with divinities. Their gods and goddesses were but enlarged 
mortals. Olympus — Zeus king, and Hera queen, of gods and 
men, and ten other chief divinities. Probably Apollo was 
the most influential of all, through his famous oracle at 
Delphi. Oracle^ place where a divinity spoke to men 
through priests and priestesses ; also applied to the answer 
itself. Delphi was by far the most famous — consulted on 
all subjectSi war and peace, colonizatioui etc. Story of 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

Croesus illustrates its wide reputation. Later, Any^hktiqnic 
League, of neighboring cities formed for its protection. Be- 
lief in future life — Hades, Elysium, and Tartarus. Numer- 
ous mythical beings — Titans (Prometheus), Tritons, Nine 
Muses, Three Graces, Sirens, Centaurs, Demons, Furies^ 
Driads, Satyrs, etc. 

Government. — King and council in Homeric times. De- 
velopment of the " city-state " — the early settlements usually 
about some hill (acropolis) formed nucleus of many small 
city-states. With the Hellenes the city was not merely a 
part of the state, or the capital of the state ; it was the state, 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding country and smaller 
towns were its citizens. There might be and usually was a 
name for the country or district, as Laconia or Attica, but 
the citizens considered themselves Spartan or Athenian citi- 
zens, and voted as such. Of course the modem idea of rep- 
resentation was unknown in Greece as it was in Rome. 

The earliest political, religious, and social divisions were 
all based on ihe family ; a number of families, of supposedly 
common ancestors, formed a c/an (or gens) usually living in a 
village with common worship, and a council of the heads of 
the families ; neighboring clans formed a phratrfi (brother- 
hood), and several phratries made up &phyle or tribe. 

Most of the Greek city-states began as monarchies with & 
king or chief assisted by a council, and passed through the 
stages of oligarchy, government by the few — usually a small 
group or " ring " of nobles, — t^ranny^ the rule of a usurper, 
and democracy, government by the people. 

National Games. — Next to oracles, the greatest factor in 
Greek national life. 

QlyiQpian — most famous. In honor of Zeus. Held at 
Olympia in Elis, in the Peloponnesus. Periods of four years 
between <* Olympiads." First Olympiad, 776 b.o. 
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PREHISTORIC GREECE 

X) Pyihian — in honor of Apollo at Delphi. 

3^ Isthmian — in honor of Poseidon (god of the aea) at 
Corinth. 

fi / Nemean — also to Zeas, in Argolis. 

These contests, especially the Olympian, became great 
contests, open to all Hellenes, not only in athletic events, 
but in music, oratory, lyric poetry, and the drama. They 
brought the many states together and gave a strong stimu- 
lus to national feeling and national characteristics. The 
chief national traits of the Hellenes were (1) love of beauty 
(especially among the lonians), and (2) l ove of freedc^, 
independence. 

Nationalizing influences, or those which held the Greeks 
together : 

(1) Common language, 

(2) Common religioji' 

(3) Nationcd games. 

Denationalizing influences, or those which kept the Greeks 
apart, and prevented the establishment of a single nation or 
empire : 

(1) The city-state. Since a man could not be a citizen 

of two cities at the same time, the city-states 
could join only in leagues where they were semi- 
independent, or where all were tributary to one 
city. 

(2) The love of freedom^ which hated any dependence. 

COLONIZATION 

Summary. — Especially active during the seventh century 
B.C. Du g^to polH -igal fltriffi in thr hnmqjitatrnj Jove^ g 
adyenturOj^ and growth of cpmmercjs. 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

Greek colonies differed from modern colonies; they were 
independent of the mother city_j3flll ticallY . This, too, was 
ixxe to tne idea of the city-state. A band of colonists founded 
a new city, hence a new state, which was bound only by ties 
of friendship with the mother state. About the only excep- 
tions were some near-by Athenian colonies which retained 
their Athenian citizenship and were CBlled cleruchies. 

Colonies very numerous. Chief spheres of influence — 
(following the coast line from Attica northward, and so 
around the Mediterranean) : 

Chal-cid-ic-e and Thrace. — Ionian, except the Dorian Po- 
tidaea. Olynthus, Mende, etc., settled from Euboea. 

Hellespont and Propontis. — Ionian, Abydos, Lampsacus, 
Cyzicus, from Miletus. Chalcedon, Dorian, and Byzantium, 
or the future Constantinople, settled by Megara. 

Euzine or Black Sea, mostly Ionian, — Sinope and Trapezus 
on the south, Odessus, Olbia, and others on the north, settled 
by Miletus. A few Dorian settlements. Large trade ia 
metals, timber, and grain. 

Africa. — Not much Greek settlement. Naucratis on Nile, 
Ionian, and Cyrene, opposite Greece, Dorian, 

Gaol and Spain. — Small trading posts, except Massilia 
(Marseilles), Ionian, at mouth of Rhone. 

Italy. — Cumae, Neapolis, etc., probably Ionian, on west 
coast Then in " Magna Graecia," Rhegium on the " toe " 
of Italy, Croton, Sybaris, Tarentum, mostly Achaean, 

Sicily. — Ionian, Catana, Naxos, Messana, and Himera,. 
Dorian, Agrigentum and Syracuse. Carthaginians in west* 
ern end of island. 

Ionian Sea. — Dorian colonies in Corcyra, Apollonia, etc. 

Summary. — Chief Ionian Colonies, — Olynthus, Mende, 
Abydos, Lampsacus, Cyzicus, Sinope, Trapezus, Odessus, 
Olbia, Naucratis, Massilia, Cumae, Neapolis, Catana, Naxos, 
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SPARTA 

Messana, and Himera. Chief Dorian Colonies. — Potidea, 
Chalcedon, Byzantium (partly), Cyrene, Agrigentum, Syra- 
cuse, Corcyra, Appolonia. 

SPARTA 

Summary. — The Peloponnesus, early in prehistoric times, 
invaded probably first by Achaeans. and then by Dorians. 
Argive legend of the " Return of the Heraclidae." Argos 
and Sparta became rivals, Argos at first the stronger. 
Pheidon, great Argive hero (about seventh century). Sparta 
gradually acquired control of Peloponnesus. 

LYCURGUS (about 800 B.C.), famous legendary lawgiver. 

Goyemment (ascribed by Spartans to Lycurgus). — 
Two^Kn^ ; Council (gerousia) of twenty-eigh t elders beside 
the kings, adsa aed kings and drew up I g^ws ; general assembly 
Q£.S partans (apelld), no debate, voted en laws, etc., by^ccla- 
mation . ^ive ** ephors " probably added during Messenian 
wars, took civil functions of kings, who kept only headship 
of army. 

Classes in Laconia (Sparta). — (1) S partans ^ about nine 
thousand; citizens; owned best land. (2) Perioeci^ descend- 
ants of conquered race; more numerous; had poorer land; 
no vote. (3) Helots , serfs bound to land; captives in 
war, and descendants of those who had stubbornly resisted 
Spartans ; cruelly treated. 

Military Organization and Customs. — Severe discipline of 
boysj^ucated by state) from seven on ; trained in endur- 
ance and deceit. Publicjablgs ; simple fare. Land, basis of 
wealth. Trade discouraged ; iron money. 

First Messenian War. — Middle of eighth century. Long 
struggle. Mt. Ithome. Aristodemus. Conquest of Messenia. 

Second Messenian War. — Middle^of seyenth century. Re- 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

volt under Aristomenes. Tyrtaeus. Mt. Eira. Messenians 
utterly crashed — exile or helotage. 

Wars with Arcadia (Tegea) and Argos (Cynuria) resulted 
in making Sparta supreme in Peloponnesus. From this 
grew the sjHsalled Peloponnesian League of which Sparta 
w as head . " 

ATHENS 

Summary. — Settled by Ionian migration. Cecrops legend- 
ary founder. Legend of conflict between Athena and 
Poseidon made Athena patron goddess of city. Theseus, 
hero-king — various exploits (minotaur, etc.). Consolida- 
tion of Attica. Codrus, last of legendary kings. Mon^ch^ 
slowly developed during the seven th _cen tury B.C . into_oli- 
garc hy. First, kingshig jaade e lectiv e. Magistrate^ called 
gichonSf to help him. By end of seventh century had be- 
come oligarchy as follows: '^ "^ 

Government. — Board of nine qrcfems^consisting of 

(1) Archon eponymous or The Archon. 

(2) Archon basileus or King Archon. 

(3) Polemarch or Military Chief. 

Six assistant archons ( Thesmotheta e) . 

Coun cil of Areopa(ju8 — consisted of ex-a rchons ; chose 
archonsTsiyafiifiecourt jn^murder.c^ 

The Ecclesia, or general assembly, perhaps met occasion-; 
ally — little power. 

Government^ controlled ^by small rin£ of nobles (eupa- 
t^s), archons and areopagus — bejoce-iiligarchy. 

Divisions. — Four Ionian tribes from early times accord- 
ing to clans and phratres. 

Three social jiivisiona — (1) Eupatridae, nobles. (2) Geo* 
marif husbandmen. (3) D^miailCQ}i artisans. 
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TYRANTS — ATHENS 

Local divisions, political rivalry between men of th e ShOTg, 
the Plain , and the Hill. 

^period of Tyrants . — gvlon. 6a8 B.C. — Would-be tyrant of 
Athens. Caught in Acropolis. Treachery of Megacles — 
" Curse of the Alcmaeonidae." 

In most Greek citv-atatea about middle of seven^ l^ \p fft ^ddle of 
sixth century . The Hellenes meant usurper by tyrant, A tyrant 
might be either a good or bad ruler, who had gained power 
illegally. 

Some of the more famous tyrants were : Pexiander of Ck)rinth» able 
ruler and patron of the arts. Polycrates of Samos, very wealthy, 
something of a pirate, murdered by Persians. Phftiarift of Agri- 
gentum, notorious for cruelty and oppression. PeisistratttS of 
Athens, good ruler. (See p. 21.) Gelga of Syracuse, who built up 
the wealth and power of that city. Miltiades of the Chersonese, 
who afterward became the hero of Marathon. 

Three Famous Reformers 

SSAfiO, 6aiB. C. — First codified the laws — reduced them 
to writing. Slight changes — reputation for cruelty hardly 
justified. Rather mild for age. Said to have established 
Boule or Council of 400 (may have originated later). 

§OLON| 594 B.C. — £upatrid, merchant, traveler, poet, 
statesman -^^^e of "Seven Wise Men of Greece." Gained 
confidence of Athenians in war with Megara about Sala- 
mis, and in " Sacred War " in behalf of Delphi. Distress of 
masses on account of high interest and harsh laws of debt 
(selling debtor into slavery). Sdon made archopj with j ^reat 
powers. 

Reforms. — Economic — (1) Canceled existing debts. 
(2) Freed debtor slaves. (3) Forbade loans on security of 
person. (4) Improved the currency so as to facilitate trade 
(Euboic). 
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Division into classe flr^weordin g to wealth : 

(1) Pentekosio-medimni — those worth 500 measures 

(medimni) or more, annually. 

(2) Hippeis ( knight s) — worth between 500 and 300 

measures. 

(3) Zeu^ae — worth 300 to 150 measures. 

(4) ThfijiiBs — worth less than 150 measures. 

Archons only from highest class (1) ; other officials from 
(1), (2), or (3). All could vote in ecclesia. 

Cjovfiounfint. — Arsioa? — as before, but chosen by lot 
from forty candidates who were elected by the four Ionian 
tribes. 

Areopagus — as before, and in addition, exercised cen- 
sorship over morals. 

Boule — council (or Senate^ of Fm^r pnn/^ff>(]j one bun- 
dled from each of the Ionian tribes. Prepared laws, received 
embassies, etc. '' 

^Ecclesia — general assembly of all citizens (over thirty). 
Greatly "increased importance. Right to try magistrates 
(archons) at end of term of office. Voted on war and peace, 
and on measures prepared by Bould. JThis was a great 
fifj gp toward mak ing Athens democratic^ but not a democ- 
racy yet. 

General Measures. — Some of the most important — (1) 
Sedition law, punishing citizens who failed to take sides on 
public questions. (2) Punished idleness and extravagance ; 
limited appearance of women in public. (3) Sons relieved 
from supporting fathers in old age if they had not been 
taught a trade. (4) Probably admitted some of the " me- 
tics," foreign residents in Athens, to citizenship. 

These laws of Solon inscribed on wooden pyramids and 
set up on Acropolis, like the Roman laws of the twelve tables 
in Forum, later. Solon's travels. 
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ATHENS 

■» 
Tyranny of Peisistaratas ("about 560 b.c.V — KinBmaA » . 

Solon! 'l*ook advantage of continued discontent and cham- 
pioned the Hili4lftrty, against men of the Plain and SEo \* 
led respectively by Lycurgus, a noble, and Megacles, grand- 
son of the Megacles who murdered Cy Ion's followers. Fa- 
mous stratagem. Expelled. Second stratagem (woman as 
Athena, etc.) and expulsion . Established by force . 

Improvement of Athens — Ceramicus, roads, aqueduct; 
patron of religion and of literature — collec tion of H omer 
and Hesiod . A good " tyrant." 

Hippias and Hipparchus, his sons, succeeded. Ruled well 
at first. Murder of Hipparchus by Harrno dius and Aristo- 
geiiaxkt. the "tyranniciaes." ^""^ 

Hippias^ left alone, became suspicious and cruel. Cleis- 
theneS f son of Megacles, just mentioned, who had been ban- 
ished, bribed Delphi, iniiced jCleomene s, Kin g of Sparta, to 
help. Ov erthrow and exil e of . flippias . 

CLEISTHEWES (Clisthenes), «o-!So8_ B. C. — Factional 
strife. Isagoras (oligarchic), Cleisthenes (popular or demo- 
cratic), leaders. Further interference of Cleomenes. Tri- 
umph of Cleis thenes. 
Reforms. — 

(1) New Classification of citizens into ten J*jtribes," each 
tribe subdivided into local townships called 
" demes." Each tribe consisted of several demes, 
scattered Hill, Plain, and Shore districts. Thus 
men of these old political factions brought to- 
gether into one tribe, and old rivalry broken up. 
Included not only former citizens, but meticgt 
or alien residents, who expected to live on in 
Attica. Later , Pericles excluded metics to dis- 
advantage of Atheoa.^ " ^ 
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(2) Boule changed from Four Hundred to Fiv e Hu n- 

dred^ fifty from each of __ the above tribes . Met 
frequently. Drew up measures for ecclesia to 
vote on. 

(3) Ecclesia enlarg ed.j3g_a dmi88ioi^ of meti ja^who had 

received citizenship; regular meetings; elected 
archons (magistrates) who were responsible to 
it ; made war and peace. 

(4) Board ^ TeiL.SirQtegi (generals), one from each 

tribe, under Polemargh, 
(6) Ostracism — exile for ten years for any one receiving 
6000 hostile votes (written on ostraka, potsherds, 
hence name). This banishment to save state 
from political rivalry and strife — not necessarily 
a disgrace. 
(6) Heliaea^ or general court of citizen s over thirty , to 
try appeals from decisions oFarchons and crimes 
against state. Later divided into dicasteries or 
jury courts of five hundred. Time uncertain — 
see « Pericles." (See p. 27.) 
Reforms of Cleisthenes important step in growth of 
Athenian democracy and in breaking down old oligarchic 
sway of eupatrids. 



PERIOD OF THE PERSIAN WARS 

500-^479 B.C. 

Riae of Persian Bmpire. — Overthrow of Cyaxares, Medan 
king, by Cyrus the Great. Fall of C roes us, K ing of Lydia, 
first broug ht new Persiaft Ei^ pjjre (about middle of sixth 
century) into contact with lonjan (Greek) cities of Asia 
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PERSIAN WARS 

Minor, which had been subjugated by Croesus; now came 
under sway of Cyrus the Great. Cambyses (529-522). 
Darius, t he great organizer . Scvthian Cf ^pi^ign. Conquest 
of Byzantium. Fftilnre at t^y. Pftp^|)ift/fil2^. 

Revolt of Ionian Cities^ 407 (western Asia Minor). — Led 
by Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus. Athens, Eretria — 25 
ships to help. Burning of Sardis ^y Qr^ka. Collapse of 
rebellion. 491, b.c. Battle of Lade and fall of Miletus. 
Darius ** '»^^ni!y^^^^ ^Q Athenians. " 

First Expedi tion against Greec e, ^92 B j^ — Large land force 
and fleet under Mardonius sent to punish Greeks. Slow 
progress along coast of Thrace, wreck of fleet at Mt. Athos . 
Mardonius obliged to turn )bac k. 

Second Expedition, 4^^ B.c . — Darius exasperated. ** EMrth 
and water " demanded of Greek s tates in token of submis- 
sion!! Sparta, -ap '^ ^t^^r sTspirited refusal . Great force 
prepared. This time crossed Aegean directly, landing near 
Eretria (in Euboea). Commanded by Datis and Artaphemes 
(advisedby the old exiled tyrant Hippias). Fall of Eretria. 
Jggttia of MaraOifjuuJiS^. S^- Athenians and Plataeans, un- 
der Miltiad^s . Spartans detained by festival of the full 
moon ( PheOipp ides). Numbers about 10,000 Hellenes to 
100,000 Persiansr*^ Great victory, Hellas saved. Moral 
effect tremendous. 

Interval often years. — Darius cut off by death in midst of 
still vaster preparations for revenge. Son, Xerxes, inter- 
rupted by Egypt, then continued preparations. 

In Athe ns, naval pplifiy.fll Themisigpl^ opposed by 

Artsteides *< the Just." Ostracism of Aristeides (good example 
of working of ostracism). Xl^^^^^^^^l^ added 200 triremes 
and fortified Peiraeus. 
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Third Expedition, 480 B.C. — Every satrapy of Persia had 
beeii levied on; huge, motley hosts gathered in Doriscus, 
Asia Minor; great fleet; great depots of supplies in 
Thiace. Xerxes commanded in person. Bridges of boats at 
Abydos. Numbers very unreliable — say 1,000,000 men 
and 1000 ships. Slow advance through Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Council at Cor inth to cons ider plans for defense. 
Appeals to Gelo, Crete, etc., unsuccessful. ATTfed force. 
Vale of Tempe. Retired to Thermopylae. Persians ad- 
vanced through Thessaly. Submission of small states. 

BtoOe of Thermotniiae^j^BSLB^. — Leonida s, King.of Sparta^ 
-with picked band of three hundred; several thousand 
allies. Heroic stand at the famous pass. Treachery of Ephi- 
altes. Greeks surrounded. Splendid sacrifice of Leonidas and 
his three hundred. Battle of Artemisium (480 B.C.). Sea 
fight, same time as fight at Thermopylae. Allied Greek 
fleet, commanded by Eurybiades (Spartan), Themistocles 
real leader. Shipwreck of many Persian vessels helped. 
Stubborn contest. Refae a t of Gree ks to Peiraeug on news 
o|_Thermpp5lafi. 

Athens_ab^danfid» following Themistocles' interpretation 
of Oracle that " wooden waUs" meant s hips ; women and 
children sent to Aegina and Troezen. Men joined fleet. 
Xerxes burned Athens. Selfish councils in allied fleet at 
iSalamisT Ruse of Themistocles. Return of Aristeides. 
B attle of S alamUf i80, B.c^ Great vic tory over Persian fleet. 
Xerxes returned, leaving 300,000 men, under Mardonius, to 
winter in Thessaly. 

Mardonius advanced on Athens in spring. City again 
abandoned. Allied army finally gathered. 

Bixttie of Piatafa, iTdB.c^-- Spartan Pausanias in command, 
largest Greek force 'yet raised, 80,000-100,000. Aristeides* 
stubborn battle, Mardonius and Masistius defeated. 
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BatOe o / Jfye<gle, 479 B.C. — Allied fleet under King 
Leotychides and Athenian Xant hippus ^ defeated, what jw as 
left of Persian fleet at Myca le (near Miletus), where it had 
been beached, so really fought on land. 

These two simultaneous battles ended the great Persian 
invasions. The triumph of the Hellenes over this national 
peril was the beginning of greatest perio'd of Greek history. 



THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

479-445 B.C. 

Bebuilding of city. Walls and fortifications of Peiraeus. 
Energy and resource of Themistocles. Allied fleet under 
Pausanias. Capture of Byzantium. Treason and death of 
Pausanias. Aristeides made commander ; formed — 

The Delian League (477 b.c). — Established for mutual 
protection, and for liberation of Greek cities still under 
Persian control. Many city-states agreed to furnish ships 
and money to support fleet. Aristeides, ti^easurer. Treasury 
at Delos, hence name. Accomplished purpose. But Athens 
permitted no states to withdraw. (Naxos, Cimon, 466, exam- 
ple). Gradually, contribution of each state became tribute. 
Finally, treasury moved to Athens (454) ; used practically 
for her benefit. So Delian League became foundation of 
Athenian Empire. Ostracism of Themistocles (471 b.c). 

CmON, son of Miltiades, chief leader after death of 
Aristeides (468 B.C.). Scyros, Eurymkdon (466 b.c.) freed 
S. Asia Minor from Persians. Enlargement of Delian 
League. Ostracism due to Spartan insult to Athe- 
nian force. Triumph of popular party led by Pericles 
(461 B.C.). Pericles' ambition to add to land empire of 
Athens, heretofore mostly islands and seaport states. 
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OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY 

Brief supremacy over Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Doris, and 
Thessaly. Battle of Tanagra (457 b.c.)> Oenophyta 
(456 B.C.), and victories of Myronides. 

Recall of Cimon (456 e.g.). — Disaster in Egypt (454 B.C.). 
Death of Cimon just before victory of his fleet, off coast of 
Cyprus, over Persians. Coronea, 447 B.C. Loss of land 
empire so recently gained. ** Thirty years' peace" with 
Sparta, and peace with Persia, 445 B.C., made possible. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OR AGE OF PERICLES 
445-431 B.C. 

PERICLES liow at height of power and influence. Peace, 
and the great revenues of Delian League, with income of 
state from taxes and silver mines, gave him opportunity to 
exercise his genius. Ruled by power of persuasion and in- 
tegrity of purpose. Influence of Aspasia. 

Great Works. — Building the "long walls" connecting 
Athens with the Peiraeus; beautifying of Acropolis — 
Propylaea (Mnesicles), Temple of Wingless Victory, great 
bronze statue of Athena, Erectheum, Parthenon (Ictinus 
and Phidias) ; completion of Theseum ; building of Odeum, 
" porches " about Agora, Theater of Dionysius, Prytaneum. 

Education of the people by plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
(then in his prime), and Euripides (begun in this period), 
three of the greatest dramatists the world has produced. 
Free tickets to poor. Phidias, one of the world's greatest 
sculptors. 

Political Reforms. — The Athenian State now made into a 
" pure democracy." But it must be remembered that there 
were in Attica great numbers of slaves (at least 100,000), 
and especially in Athens and Peiraeus many metics (10,000 
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ATHENIAN EMPIRE— THE GOLDEN AGE 

or more) who had no political rights. Probably not more 
than 30,000 Athenian citizens in all Attica. 

(1) Archons might be elected from any class, even the 

Thetes ; more than ever responsible to ecclesia. 

(2) Areopagus shorn of most of its powers. 

(3) Popular jury courts or Dicasteries — the Heliaea 

changed some time early in fifth century ; now 
6000 "dicasts," or jurors, were drawn each year, 
and these divided into ten panels, 1000 being 
kept in reserve; presided over by the Thesmo- 
thetae (junior archons). Not only tried ordinary 
cases, but disputes between members of the De- 
lian League. Poorest citizens could serve as 
dicasts by pay — one, later three, obols a day. 

(4) Ecclesia (assembly) met more frequently, presided 

over by Prytanes (see below) . Pnyx ; bema. 
Citizens paid for time spent in attendance (prob- 
ably later). More active and intelligent than 
ever in making laws, etc. 

(5) Boule (council of five hundred). Ten sections of 

fifty each from each tribe, also paid. Year 
also divided into ten parts, each part, a little 
longer than a month, called a prytany. Each 
section presided in turn during a prytany, choos- 
ing from their number, by lot, one citizen to pre- 
side for one day over the bould and the ecclesia. 
Thus a large number of prytanes had an oppor^ 
tunity to take an active part in the government. 
Some authorities ascribe origin of this custom to 
Cleisthenes' legislation, but full development 
came now. The bould not only framed measures 
for the ecclesia, as before, but regulated the 
many public festivals, controlled treasury, etc 
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(6) The Ten Strategi now elected from whole body of 

citizens without regard to tribes, overshadowed 

archons. Not only commanded army, but had 

charge of fortifications, conducted negotiations 

with ambassadors, etc. Only office held by 

Pericles was that of strategos. 

Army. — Now well developed. All citizens had to serve, 

if necessary, between ages of twenty and fifty, either as 

hoplites, foot soldiers, or hippeis, cavalry. Phalanx. Navy, 

triremes manned with rowers and soldiers. 

Finances. — Athenian money; obol (about three cents), 
drachma (about 20 cents), mina (about 920), and talent 
(about 91200). 

Public Expenditures: (1) Maintaining temples, religious 
festivals, etc. (2) Payment of dicasts (several obols a day), 
members of bould (drachma a day), members of ecclesia 
(one to nine obols a day). (3) Army and navy in war time. 
(4) Public works, buildings, roads, etc. (5) Public boun- 
ties such as theater tickets, distribution at festivals, pen- 
sions, etc. 

Revenues : (1) Tribute from members of Delian League 
(ranging from 480 to 1200 talents). (2) Silver mines. 
(3) Taxes on exports, metics, etc. Also special contribu- 
tions and taxes on income in war time. 



THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

431-404 B.C. 

Causes. — Old-time rivalry between Athens and Sparta at 
the bottom of the war. Immediate cause : Athens interfered 
in quarrel between Corcyra and its mother city, Corinth, 
and there was bad feeling over !Potidea between Athens and 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Corinth ; also Megara and Aegina considered themselves ill- 
treated by Athens, and all three appealed to Sparta. Meet- 
ing at Sparta ; impossible demands made of Athens : 

(1) Expulsion of the Alcmaeonidae (blow at Pericles). 

(2) Restoration of privileges to Aegina and Megara. 

(3) Restoration of independence to all Hellenes (prac- 

tically meant disbanding Delian League). Coun- 
ter demands by Athens. War began. 
Fjractically all Hellas involved ; Athens and city-states of 
the Delian League on one side, Sparta and Peloponnesian 
League on the other (except Argolis and Achaea) and most 
of Central Greece west of Attica. War may be most con- 
veniently remembered in three parts : 

I. First ten years, to Peace of Nicias, 431-421 B.C. 
n. Peace of Nicias and Sicilian Expedition, 42x^x3 B.C. 
III. Athens' Uphill Fight and Fall, 413-404 B.C. 

Part 1, 43x^2x B.C. — Savage attack on Plataea by Thebes. 
Athens superior on sea, Sparta on land. First invasion of 
Attica — population gathered within " long walls." Country 
devastated. Athenian fleet harried coast of Peloponnesus. 
Same thing second and third years. Plague in Athens due 
to overcrowding. Death ofPericleSy 429 B.C. Siege of Plataea, 
two years, heroic resistance ; destruction of city. 

Discontent of Athens' tributaries — revolt of Lesbos; 
siege of Mytelene ; unwisely severe punishment by Athens. 
Pericles' place badly filled by demagogue Cleon. Success of 
Phormio at Naupactus. 

Seizure and fortification of Pylos by Demosthenes (425 B.C.). 
Sphacteria — capture of Spartans as hostages prevented fur- 
ther invasion of Attica. Sparta's affairs at low ebb. 

Brasidas, Sparta's best general, formed new plan — to 
strike at Athens in Chalcidice. Led expedition to Chal- 
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cidice — Acanthus, AmphipoHs. Meanwhile Athenian de- 
feat, Delium (424 B.C.). Ostracism of Thucydides, who 
became great historian of the war. A year's truce — only 
made matters worse. Battle of AmphipoUs, Brasidas and 
Cleon killed. After death of these two, Nicias, the con- 
servative Athenian leader, arranged the so-called Peace of 
NiciaSf 421 sic. ; prisoners and captured places to be given 
up by both sides; to last fifty years. Only lasted about 
seven years, even nominally. 

Part II, 421-413 B.C. — Rise of brilliant young leader in 
Athens — Aleibi€ide8, who opposed conservative policy of 
Nicias. Quarrel between Argos and Sparta. Peace did 
not prevent Athens from helping Argos. Argives and Athe- 
nians defeated by King Agis of Sparta in (first) Battle of 
Mantinea (418 B.C.). Fall of Melos (416 B.C.), sample of 
Athenian barbarity. 

SieUian Expedition, 415-413 B.C. — Deputation from 
Segesta to Athens asking help against Selinus (another 
Sicilian city); pretense of great wealth. Alcibiades saw 
opening for Athenian empire in West. Persuaded ecclesia 
to send expedition. Great fleet under Nicias, Lamachus, 
and Alcibiades. Mutilation of "Hermae." Alcibiades re- 
called to answer charges. He escaped to Sparta. Wealth 
of Segesta proved a fraud. Ineffective operations. Death of 
Lamachus. Siege of Syracuse. Partial success of Athenians 
at first. Gylippus, sent by Sparta on advice of traitorous 
Alcibiades, improved situation of Syracuse. Nicias, discour- 
aged, asked for reenforcements. Another large fleet sent by 
Athens, under Demosthenes. Still Athenians lost ground. 
Retreat delayed by superstition of Nicias. Great fight in 
the harbor. Retreat by sea cut off. Attempted retreat by 
land. Capture of whole Athenian army; Nicias and Demos- 
thenes executed; Terrible blow to Athens. 
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SPARTAN SUPREMACY 

Part in, 4x3-404 B.C. — Spartans had already openly re- 
newed war by seizing and fortifying Decelea (414 B.C.), also 
by advice of Alcibiades. Consternation at Athens, but won- 
derful spirit shown. Alliance between Sparta and Persia 
(Tissaphernes). Alcibiades fled to Tissaphernes. Intrigued 
with Athenian politicians. Overthrow of the Athenian gov- 
ernment by oligarchic party. 

RtUe of the Four Hundred set up (411 B.C.). — Athenian 
army at Samos refused to recognize the Four Hundred and 
recalled Alcibiades t Alcibiades led Athenian fleet to vic- 
tory over Spartan fleet in the Hellespont. Abydos, Cyzicus, 
and Byzantium captured. Meanwhile the Four Hundred 
overthrown in Athens. Return of Alcibiades in triumph 
(408 B.C.). Success short-lived — defeat of fleet by Lysan- 
der in absence, battle of Notium ; deposed ; retired to castle 
near Hellespont, 407 B.C. 

Battle 0/ Arginusae (406 B.C.). — Athenian victory, Canon 
defeating Callicratidas. Foolish condemnation of six Athe- 
nian generals. 

BaUU of Aegospotami (405 B.C.). — Lysander, Conon. 
Final Athenian disaster. Sparta and allies closed in on 
Athens, compelling her to give up her empire and to destroy 
her walls. Sparta assumed hegemony (leadership) of Greece. 



PEEIOD OF SPAETAN SUPREMACY 

404-371 B.O. 

Tyranny of Sparta. — Military governors, "Harmosts," 
with Spartan troops to back them, placed in most cities of 
old Delian League, and local magistrates chosen by Sparta 
from the oligarchic party kept in power ("Decarchies"). 

'* The Thirty Tyranu.'* — Maintalae^^ ^7 Sparta at Athens, 
81 
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led by Critias. Reign of terror. Exiles gathered in Thebe& 
Attack on the Thirty led by Thrasybulus (403 B.C.). De- 
mocracy restored. 

The « March of the Ten Thousand" (401-400 b.c.) em- 
ployed by Cyrus the Younger against brother, Artaxerxea 
Clearchus ; Xenophon. Battle of Cunaxa. Murder of gen- 
erals. Famous return of Greek troops through heart of hos- 
tile country. 

Trial aud condemnation of Socrates (399 B.C.). 

JDeguiiary war in Asia Minor, — Tissaphemes, Persian sa- 
trap, attacked Greek cities, championed by Agesilaus, Spar- 
tan king. Successful, but recalled by war at home with Cor- 
inth, Thebes, Athens, and Argos. Battle of Coronea (394 B.C.) 
in Boeotia. Severe struggle, costly victory for Agesilaus. 

Sea Fight off Cnidus (394 B.C.). — Spartans under Feisan- 
der beaten by Conon, the Athenian admiral (at Arginusae 
and Aegospotami), aided by Persians. Fall of Spartan 
power in Asia Minor. Conon rebuilt " long walls." Desul- 
tory warfare with Spartans dragged on. Spartans intrigued 
with Persia^ resulted in disgraceful 

**reaeeofA.nuaeida8/* 387 B.C., abandoned Greek cities of 
Asia Minor to Persians, insisted that all other Greek city- 
states be independent; t.e. not joined in a league against 
Sparta. Sparta, led by Agesilaus, continued selfish policy of 
maintaining own supremacy at expense of all other Hellenes. 
Olynthian war (382-379). 

PEEIOD OF THEBAN SUPEEMACY 

371-362 B.C. 

Thebes had sided with Sparta till after Peloponnesian 
war. Estranged by arbitrary dealings of Laconians (Spar- 
tans). Unlawful seizure of '' Cadmeia *' (citadel at Thebes) 
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by Phoebidas, in time of peace. Successful plot to regain 
Thebes, by exiles under Pelopidas, 379 B.C. Renewal of 
Boeotian League. Irresolution of Athens. Genius of 
Epaminondas organized Theban army, " Sacred band." New 
formation of phalanx, triumphantly used in great 

BiMtfU of Leuctra, 371 B.C. — Utter defeat of Cleombrotus, 
Spartan king, by Epaminondas. Supremacy of Thebes 
assured. Epaminondas invaded Peloponnesus. Helped 
Arcadians. 'Megalopolis. Sparta itself threatened for the 
first time. Messene, at Mt. Ithome (Helots since 645). 

Pelopidas at same time equally successful in Thessaly. 
Thebes now held Sparta's former hegemony of Greece. 
Several lesser invasions of Peloponnesus. 

(Second) Battle of ilfanftWa, 362 B.C. — Fourth expedi- 
tion ; victory and death of Epaminondas. None to take his 
place (Pelopidas dead). End of Theban supremacy — Sparta 
weakened. 



THE GREEKS IN SICILY 

Conflict for control of Sicily between Greek and Car- 
thaginian colonies somewhat similar to conflict between 
Hellenes and Persians. Syracuse the leading Greek city- 
state as Athens and Sparta were in Hellas. By curious co- 
incidence the conflict culminated about same time as that in 
Greece. Battle of HimerOy 480 B.C. Growth of Syracuse 
in wealth and culture. 

Effort by Carthaginians to regain Sicily, after Sicilian 
Expedition. Captured Himera, Agrigentum, etc. (409-406 
B.C.). Tyranny of Dionysius the Elder. Carthaginians 
driven back. I5xtended sway of Syracuse to part of Italy 
and even to northwestern Greece. A doomed city. Decline 
under son, Dionysius the Younger. 
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Tmoleon the Liberator (340 B.cO* — Corinthian. Remark- 
able man. Again Carthaginians defeated. Democracies 
set up in Sicilian city-states, and in Syracuse. Timoleon 
retired to private life. 



EISE OP MACEDONIA 

362-338 B.C. 

Macedonia hitherto unimportant. Serai-barbarous. Power 
and influence increased by ^^ Philip of Macedon** (Philip 11.) , 
its first great king. Had been a hostage at Thebes, where 
he learned from Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Regent 
(359 B.C.) and then king. Very versatile and ambitious. 
Reorganized army on Greek plan (modified); beginning 
of famous << Macedonian Phalanx.'* Extended kingdom — 
AmphipoliB, Pydna, Potidea. Founding of Philippi. Re- 
volt of Athenian allies — " Social War " ; considerably weak- 
ened Athens. 

Philip called on to help the Amphictionic League in Sec* 
ond " Sacred War ** (355-346 B.C.) against Phocis; glad of an 
opening wedge into Greek affairs; defeated Phocians and 
gained control over Thessaly, but was halted at Thermopy- 
lae. Demosthenes^ Athens* greatest orator, saw menace to 
Greece in growing power and ambition of Philip ; first of^his 
"Philippics," followed by " Olynthiacs." In spite of these 
efforts, Olynthus and all Chalcidice fell into the hands of 
Philip. Craftiness of Philip — " Peace of Philocrates." 

Third " Sacred War** (339-338 B.C.) — Success of Philip. 
—•Thermopylae betrayed by Phocians. Athens at last lis- 
tened to Demosthenes, and induced Thebes and others to see 
danger. Combination against Macedon totally defeated at 
Battle of Chaeronea^ 338 B.C., climax of the efforts of Philip. 
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MACEDONIAN SUPREMACY 
PERIOD OF MACEDOOTAN SUPREMACY 

338-323 B.C. 

Congress held at Corinth — all Greece represented except 
Sparta. Federated state. King Philip, head. Plans to 
unite against Persia. Murder of Philip. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 336 B.C. — Wonderful youth; 
poet, and soldier. Revolts on every side promptly checked. 
Expedition to the Danube. Destruction of Thebes. Begin- 
ning of career of conquest. Alexander crossed Hellespont 
with army of about 35,000, in 334 b.c. Characteristic visit 
to site of old Troy. 

Battle of Granicus (334 B.C.), first great victory. Tri- 
umphal march southward — Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus sub- 
mitted. March northeast to heart of Asia Minor, winter at 
Grordium (" Gordian Knot," characteristic story). Southeast 
to Issus. Great Battle of Issus (333 b.c). Triumph of 
<< Macedonian Phalanx," and genius of Alexander over 
Darius IIL Great booty and part of Persian king's family 
captured. 

Siege of T^e. — March southward. Fall of Gaza. Inva- 
sion of Egypt. Founding of Alexandria. Expedition into 
the desert to temple of Zeus — Ammon ; divine honors. 

Return northward for final conflict with Darius III. 
Battle of Arhela (331 B.C.), near ancient Nineveh. Over 
1,000,000 (Persian army) to about 50,000. Utter rout of 
Persians. Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis successively cap- 
tured. Enormous spoils. Pursuit of Darius to Ecbatana 
and Parthia. Murder of Darius by Bessus. 

Further conquests in heart of Asia. Bactria and Sogdiana. 
Murders of Parmenio and Clitus, Alexander's excesses. Maiv 
riage, Roxana. India ; defeat of Porus, Hydaspes (326 b.c.). 
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Halted in eastern conquests at the Indus. Return oyer wild 
mountains and burning deserts. Exploration of water route 
from Indus to Persian Gulf by Admiral, Nearchus. Capital 
at Babylon. Vast designs to transplant Greek culture and 
to unite great empire. Many Alexandrias founded. Un- 
fortunate excesses. Death, at thirty-two, in 323 B.C. 

BRIEF SURVEY OF GREEK CULTURE 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries 

Remarkable intellectual and artistic activity, in spite of 
political and military strife, not only in Age of Pericles, but 
in succeeding unsettled times. 

Eistonana. ^ Herodotus^ fifth century, great historian of 
Persian wars. Thucydidesy end of fifth century, considered 
perhaps the greatest of all historians for good judgment, 
accuracy, and excellency of style — Peloponnesian War. 
Xenophon, fourth century, " Anabasis " (" March of the Ten 
Thousand"), "Hellenica," last part of Peloponnesian War. 

Orators. — Pericles, fifth century, clear, forcible speaker, 
Lysias, professional maker of speeches. Isocrates, more rhe- 
torical. Demosthenes, fourth century, one of the greatest 
orators of the world — "Philippics" (12), "Olynthiacs," etc. 
Aeschines, Demosthenes' rival, fourth century. 

Philosophers. — Socrates, profound intellect, lover of truth 
and virtue ; condemned to death, 399 B.C. Plato, pupil of 
Socrates ; his books show us Socrates' (who left no writings) 
as well as his own teachings — "Phaedo," "The Republic," 
etc. Aristotle, the " Stagirite," pupil of Plato ; founder of 
inquiry into facts, and therefore of Logic, Psychology, and 
Politics ; great work on the Athenian Constitution. Epicu- 
rus, founder of Epicurean, and Zeno, founder of Stoic 
" schools " of philosophy, fourth century. 
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BREAK-UP OF ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE 

Dramatists. — Aeschylus, Sophocles^ and Euripides, already 
mentioned, covering fifth century, great tragic poets. 
Aristophanesy late in fifth century, great leader of the school 
of comedy.— The "Clouds," "Wasps," "Birds," satirized 
(held up to ridicule) sophists, dicasteries, etc. Menander, 
fourth century. 

Sculptors. — Phidias, Age of Pericles, greatest. Praxiteles 
next in fame. — "Aphrodite of Cnidos," "Hermes," etc. 
Scopas, of Paros, — "Niobe"(?), decorations of Mausoleum, 
etc. Lysippus of Sicyon — portrait statues. 

Painters. — Apollodorus, pioneer in improvement of this 
form of art. Zeuxis, ApelleSy fourth century. Little or 
nothing of their work survives. 

THE BREAK-UP OP ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE 

No one strong enough to hold the huge empire together. 
Failure of Perdiccas and of Antigonus, Battle of Ipsus 
(301 B.C.). Division into three kingdoms : 

Kingdom of Seleucidae under Seleucus, including Babylon, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Eastern Asia Minor. Capital, Antioch* 
Became most powerful until overthrow by Rome — Pompey 
(64 B.C.). 

Kingdom of Ptolemies, Egypt, also Palestine, Lower Syria, 
and Cyprus. Capital, Alexandria, became great center of 
trade and of learning. Also finally absorbed by Rome — 
Octavius Caesar (80 B.C.). 

Kingdom of Macedonia, including Greece (in spite of revolt) 
until rise of Achaean and Aetolian leagues. Cassander. 
Achaean and Aetolian leagues later revived some independ- 
ent Greek life. Macedonia, too, finally overthrown by 
Rome — Paulus (168 b.c.) ; and Greece — fall of Corinth 
(146 B.C.). 
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A number of small fragments of Alexander's empire 
formed small independent states such as Pergamum, Bi- 
thynia, Rhodes. These finally absorbed, in one way of 
another, by Rome. 

Conquests of Alexander had effect of spreading Hellenism 
in the Orient (East). The modified forms of Greek culture 
thus arising in the East often spoken of as " Hellenistic," 
as opposed to pure ** Hellenic *' or Greek culture. 

Fergamum and Rhodes two famous centers of this Hellen- 
istic culture. — "The Dying Gaul," "Laocoon," "Apollo Bel- 
vedere," and "Venus of Melos" famous examples of the 
greatness of art produced here. 

Antioch, also, capital of Syria, with its magnificent streets, 
temples, statues, etc., and Alexandria in Egypt, with great 
museum and libraries, home of scholars from all the world, 
were the product of this spread of Hellenism. 



LAST PHASE OF GREEK HISTORY 

323-Z46 B.C. 

After break-up of Alexander's empire, Greece remained 
nominally under control of Macedonia, but with growing 
weakness of Macedonia this control became more and more 
nominal. Epeirus, Pyrrhus. 

Rise of Aetolian and Achaean Leagues. — Each of these 
leagues was a revival of unimportant leagues which had 
existed in early times. The Aetolian League, originally 
union of mountain tribes, came, in third century, to embrace 
Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, part of Thessaly, and Elis — most of 
Central Greece and part of the Peloponnesus ; had a general, 
council, and assembly. The Achaean League included Cor* 
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inth, Megara, Argos, and the rest of the Peloponnesus, except 
Laconia (Sparta) and Elis. Achieved practical independence 
under Aratus (229 B.C.) . Formed a " federal republic," each 
city-state managing own affairs, but had a general as head, 
a council of ten, a bould of 120, and an assembly in which 
each city had one vote. 

These two leagues united with Rome against Illyrian 
pirates (229 B.C.). Rome took position of ally and protector 
to the leagues and to Athens. Sparta remained alone, anx^ 
ious to revive its old prestige. Combination of Sparta, 
under Cleomenes III., and Aetolians against Achaean 
League. Achaeans (under Aratus) appealed to Macedonia. 
Defeat of Cleomenes, battle of Sellasia (221 B.C.) ; result, 
renewal of Macedonian supremacy in Peloponnesus (An- 
tigonus). 

Social War (220-217 b.c.). — Aetolian League, helped by 
Sparta, attacked Achaean League, helped by Macedonia 
(Philip v.). Triumph of Philip V. ; threatened reduction 
of all Greece to Macedonian control averted by Philip's am- 
bition to join Hannibal against Rome. Peace of Naupactus 
(217 B.C.) left leagues where they were before the war. 

Absorption of Greek World by Rome. — Lack of settled 
policy or united action, as usual, fatal to Hellenic freedom. 
The old story of every state for itself — no national spirit 

Greek colonies in Italy (Magna Graecia) all under growing 
power of Rome by 275 b.c. ; and Sicily, where struggle between 
Greeks and Carthaginians had never really ceased, became a 
Roman province by end of the First Punic War (241 b.c). 

Alliance formed between Rome and Aetolians, against 
Philip V. of Macedon, joined by Sparta and Messenia. Re- 
volt of Achaean League from Macedon led by PhUopoeman ; 
union of whole Peloponnesus for the first time. Combina- 
tion against Philip too much for him. Siege of Athens 
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raised ; battle of Cynoscephalae (197 B.C.). Liberation of aU 
Greece, famous proclamation by Flamininus at Corinth 
(196 B;C.). The two leagues again in power ; complete with- 
drawal of Roman garrisons (194 B.C.). 

Revolt of Aetolian League, which appealed to Antiochus III. 
of Syria for help, spoiled its opportunity to benefit by gen- 
erous conduct of Rome (189 b.c.). Activities of Perseus, 
Philip's successor as King of Macedonia, stirred up further 
revolt among Aetolians in aid of old enemy. Downfall of 
Macedonia, Pydna (168 B.C.). Rome continued generous 
policy to remaining Achaean League, but in vain. Quarrel 
between Achaeans and Sparta. Latter asked Rome to 
arbitrate. Commission sent by Rome insulted and rejected 
at Corinth. Rome sent army, Mumminus. Corinth besieged 
and destroyed (146 b.c.). Some nominal independence still 
allowed Athens and Sparta, but all Greece, from 146 b.c, 
under direct control of Rome; later to be made into a 
province. 

Greek culture continued in Greece to some deg^ree, but its 
vitality seen chiefly in the way it captured Rome, permeated 
the Empire of the East or Byzantine Empire (at Constanti- 
nople, the old Byzantium), and even affected the Saracen 
or Arabian Empire which conquered northern Africa, Spain, 
and parts of Italy. Revival in the ** Renaissance " of the 
sixteenth century brings it down to modem times. 

The elements of modern political ideas, of philosophy, 
to some extent, of science, and most of all, of literature 
and art, are to be found in the democracy, philosophy, 
rhetoric, poetry, sculpture, and architecture of the Hellenea. 
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TYPICAL QUESTIONS 

SELECTED FROM RECENT EXAMINATIONS SET FOR ADMIS* 
SION TO LEADING COLLEGES 

Where have you studied this subject ? 
How much time have you given to it ? 
What text-book have you used ? 
What else have you read on the subject? 

1. In what respects did the mountainous and maritime 
features of Greece affect its history ? 

2. Outline the constitution of Athens as it existed in the 
time of Cleisthenes. 

3. Explain : legislation of Solon ; census and review at 
Doriscus ; the Thirty Tyrants. 

4. Sketch the life, and give an account of the work of 
Pericles. 

6. What did the ancient Greeks call themselves ? What 
were the chief tribes of early times? Give the characteris- 
tics of each. 

6. Locate and indicate the historical importance of: 
Pylos, Thessaly, Marathon, Euboea, Syracuse, Hellespont. 

7. What are some of the myths and legends of Lycurgus? 
How much of fact may underlie them ? 

8. What was the age of the tyrants ? Name three, and 
describe their government. What benefits were conferred by 
them? 

9. Explain briefly : — 

Rebellion of Cylon, New Walls, Dicasteries, Eleusinian 
mysteries, Council of the Areopagus. 
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10. Tell the story of Themistocles from his ostracism to 
his death. What Greek historian is our authority for this, 
and how does he come to tell it ? 

11. Name at least four important Greek colonies. Give 
an account of the relations usually existing between a colony 
and the mother-country. 

12. Describe the physical features of Greece — its moun- 
tains, rivers, islands, mainland, — and indicate their impoiv 
tance to its history. 

13. The place of the Delphic Oracle in Greek History. 

14. Write an account of the career of Philip of Macedon. 

15. Describe the fortifications and principal buildings of 
Athens at the time of Pericles. The addition of a sketch- 
map would make the answer more definite. 

16. Give an account of the conflict between Aristeides and 
Themistocles. 

17. Who were Herodotus, firasidas, Lysander, Cleon, 
Pelopidas? 

18. The Delian Confederacy: outline its origin, growth, 
and effect on Greek History. Characterize the leadership 
of Cimon. 

19. When and under what circumstances did Athens send 
an e:£pedition to Sicily? How did it result ? 

20. What steps were taken by the council of loyal Greeks 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 B.C., and with what success? 

21. Write upon the relations between Lysander and 
Cyrus the Younger. Describe the Death of Cyrus. 

22. Show bow the Greek religion found expression in 
sculpture, architecture, and literature. 

23. Compare the Athenian jury system with that of to- 
day. 

24. How did Solon distribute political powers and privi- 
leges among the four census classes of Attica? 
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25. Describe the change of Athens into a naval power. 

26. Enumerate the services rendered by (a) Themistocles 
to Athens ; (b) Alexander the Great to the Orient ; (c) De- 
mosthenes to Athens. 

27. What were the bonds of union among the Greeks, and 
why was a political union not accomplished? 

28. Tell briefly about each of the following : (a) Arginusae, 
(ft) Thucydides, (c) Mantinea, (d) Issus, (e) j?anagra. 

29. When and why did Sparta gain the supremacy in 
Greece? 

30. Who were five of the Greek gods, and what was the 
office of each? 

31. Comment on the chief results of the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. 

32. Describe the organization of the Peloponnesian 
League. 

33. Describe the government, institutions, and mode of 
life in Sparta. 

34. Sketch the military life of Epaminondas. 

35. Give an account of the membership, the purpose, and 
the fall of the following leagues : (a) the Boeotian, (ft) the 
Delian, (c) the Achaean. 

36. What changes were made in the Athenian constitu- 
tion by Solon and by Cleisthenes ? 

37. Give some account of the Hellenic migrations ; of the 
degree of civilization in prehistoric Greece. 

38. Tell the story of the stratagem by means of which 
the walls of Athens were rebuilt after the Persian Wars. 
What Athenian historian tells this story? Why was strata- 
gem necessary? 

39. Compare the treatment of Athens and Thebes by 
Alexander. Characterize the first of the Seleucidae, Sileucus 
Nicator. 
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40. What led to the limitation of Athenian citizenship 
by Pericles, and what may be said of the wisdom of itV 

41. The career of Alcibiades. 

42. Give the elements of strength and weakness in the 
Athenian system of government. 

43. A history of Syracuse from the death of Dionysius I. 
to the death of Timoleon. 

44. Trace the history of the various bodies which per- 
formed the functions of a Council at Athens. 

45. Sketch the life of Miltiades. 

46. Trace the rise of Philip of Macedon to power. What 
was the object of the Philippics of Demosthenes ? 

47. Discuss the causes, the character, and the results of 
the colonial expansion of Greece. 

48. The breaking up of the Empire of Alexander. 

49. Give an account of the national games, and discuss 
their influence upon Greek life. 

50. Under what circumstances was Greece conquered by 
Rome ? In what particulars was Rome influenced by the 
Greek civilization? 
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Non.— The papil will find all Battles arranged both In chronological 
order under the heading " Battles/' and in <UpKah«tieal order ihrooghout 
the Index. All Political Terms are arranged in alphaheUactl ordw both 
under that special heading and throaghont the Index. 



Abydos, 31. 

Acanthus, battle of, 30. 
Accadians, 7. 

Aocadians and Chaldeans, early 
inscriptions of, 7. 

early religion of, 7. 
Achaean League, 37, 38, 39. 
Achaeans, 11. 

Acropolis, beautifying of, 26. 
Aegina, 28. 

Aegospotami, battle of, 31. 
Aeolians, 11, 12. 
Aeschines, 36. 
Aeschylus, 26, 37. 
Aetolian League, 37. 

revolt of, 40. 

rise of, 38. 
Age of Pericles, 26. 
Agesilaus, 32. 
Agis,30. 

Agrigentum, capture of, 33. 
Alcibiades, 30. 
Alexander the Great, 35, 36. 
Alexandria, center of trade and 
learning, 37. 

founding of, 35. 
Alphabet, beginning of, 9. 
Amphictionic League, 14, 34. 
Amphipolis, battle of, 30. 
Antalcidas, peace of, 32. 



Antigonus, 37. 
Antioch, 37. 
Antiochus III., 40. 
Apella, 17. 
Apelles, 37. 
Apollodorus, 37. 
Arabia, 7. 
Aratus, 39. 
Arbela, battle of, 35. 
Archon, 18, 20, 27. 
Areopagus, 18, 27. 
Arginusae, battle of, 31. 
Aristeides, 23, 25. 
Aristophanes, 37. 
Aristotle, 36. 
Artaphemes, 23. 
Artaxerxes, 32. 
Artemisium, battle of, 24. 
Assyrian Empire, 7, 8. 
Athenian Empire, 25. 
Athens, early history and gov- 
ernment of, 18. 
rebuilding of, 25. 



Babylon, 7, 8, 35. 
Bactria, 35. 

Battles (chronologically ar- 
ranged) : 

Lade, 23. 

Biarathon. 23b 
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Thermopylae, 24. 

Artemisium, 24. 

Salamis, 24. 

Himera, 33. 

Plataea, 24. 

Mycale, 26. 

EurymedoD, 25. 

Tanagra, 26. 

Delium, 30. 

Amphipolis, 30. 

Mantinea, 1st, 30. 

Notium, 31. 

Arginusae, 31. 

Aegospotami, 31. 

Cunaza, 32. 

Cnidos, 32. 

Leuctra, 33. 

Mantinea, 2d, 33. 

Chaeronea, 34. 

Granicus, 36. 

Issus, 36. 

Arbela, 36. 

Ipsus, 37. 

Sellasia, 39. 

Cynoscephalae, 40. 
Bellerephon, 13. 
Bema, 27. 
Bessus, 36. 
Bithynia, 38. 
Boeotian League, 33. 
Bould, under Cleisthenes, 22. 

under Pericles, 27. 

under Solon, 20. 
Brahma, and Brahmanism, 7. 
Brasidas, 29, 30. 
Buddhism 6, 7. 
Byzantine Empire, 40. 
Byzantium, capture of, 25, 31. 

Gadmeia, 32. 
Cadmus, 12. 
Caesar, Octavlus, 37. 
Calllcratidas, 31. 



Cecrops, 12. 
Central Greece, 11. 
Chaeronea, 34. 
Chaldeans, 7. 
China, 6. 
Cimon, 25. 

recall of, 26. 
City-State, the, explanation oi^ 

14, 15. 
Civilization, definition of, 6. 
Clearchus, 32. 
Cleisthenes, 21, 22. 
Cleombrotus, 33. 
Cleomenes III., 39. 
Cleon, 29, 30. 
Cleruchy, 16. 
Clitus, 35. 

Cnidus, battle of, 32. 
Colonies, list of, 16. 
Colonization, Hellenic, 15, 16. 
Confucius, and Confucianism^ 

6. 
Congress, at Corinth, 36. 
Conon, 31, 32. 
Corcyra, 28. 
Corinth, destruction of, 40. 

fall of, 37. 

quarrel with Corcyra, 28. 
Coronea, battle of, 32. 
Critias, 32. 
Cunaxa, battle of, 32. 
Cuneiform writing, 7. 
Cylon, 18. 

Cynoscephalae, battle of, 4Sk 
Cyrus, the Younger, 32. 
Cyzicus, 31. 

Danaus, 12. 
Darius I., 23. 
Darius IIL, 35. 
Datis, 23. 
Decarchies, 81. 
Decelea, 31. 
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Delian League, founding of, 25. 
DeUum, battle of, SO. 
Delos, treasury at, 25. 
Delphi, oracle of, 13. 
Deme, 21. 
Demiurgi, 18. 
Democracy, 14. 

Demosthenes (the general), 29. 
Demosthenes (the orator), 34, 36. 
Denationalizing influences, 15. 
Dicasteries, 27. 
Dionysius, the Elder, 33. 
Dionysius, the Younger, 33. 
Divisions of Athenians, 18. 

of the Human Race, 6. 
Dorians, 11, 12. 
Drachma, 28. 
Draco, 19. 

Ecclesia, 18, 20, 22, 27. 
Egesta, 30. 

Egypt, overthrow of, 7. 
Old, Middle, and New Empire 

of, 8, 9. 
Epaminondas, 33. 
Ephor, 17. 
Epicurus, 36. 
Erectheum, 26. 
Eupatridae, 18. 
Euripides, 26, 37. 
Eurybiades, 24. 
Eurymedon, battle of, 25. 
Excavations of ancient cities, 13. 
Expedition (Persian) against 

Greece, First and Second, 

23; Third, 24. 

Family, 14. 

Flamininns, 40. 

Four Hundred, rule of the, 31. 

Gautama, Prince, 7. 
Gaza, fall of, 35. 
Geography of Greece, 10. 



Greomori, 18. 

Gerousia, 17. 

Gk>lden Age, 26. 

Gordium, 35. 

Gk>vernment, general description 

of, 14. 
Government oi Athens, oli- 
garchic, 18. 
under Cleisthenes, 22. 
under Solon, 20. 
Government of Sparta (Lycur* 

gus), 17. 
Granicus, battle of, 35. 
Greece, liberation of, 40. 

Harmosts, 31. 

Hebrews (Jews), 10. 

Hegemony, 31. 

Heliaea, 22. 

Helot, 17. 

Hellas, explanation of name, 10. 

Hellenes, characteristics of, 12. 

coming of, 11. 
Hellenism, 12, 38. 
Hellenistic, 38. 
Hercules, 13. 

Hermae, mutilation of, 30. 
Herodotus, 36. 
Heroes, semi-mythical, 13. 
Hieroglyphics, 9. 
Himera, battle of, 33. 
Hippeis, 20. 

Hippias and Hipparchus, 21. 
Hittites, 7. 

Homeric Poems, the, 13. 
Homeric Question, the, 13. 
Hoplite, 28. 

Ideographic, 9. 

India, 6, 7. 

Influence of earlier civilizations 

on Greece, 12. 
Institutions of Greece, 13. 
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Ionian oltiefl, reyoltof, 23. 
lonians, 11, 12. 
IpsoB, battle of, 37. 
Isocrates, 36. 
Issiis, battle of, 35. 
Isthmian Oames, 15. 

Jason, 13b 
Judea, 7, 9. 

Lacedaemon, see Sparta, 17. 
Laconia, see Sparta, 17. 
Lade, battle of, 23. 
Lamachus, 30. 
Legends, 12. 
. Leonidas, 24. 
Leotychides, 25. 
Lesbos, revolt of, 29. 
Lenctra, battle of, 33. 
Long walls, the, 26. 
Lycurgns, 17. 
Lysander, 31. 
Lysias, 36. 
Lysippns, 37. 

Macedonia, kingdom of, 37. 

rise of, 34. 

weakness of, 38. 
Macedonian Supremacy, Period 

of, 36. 
Mantinea, first battle of, 30. 

second battle of, 33. 
Marathon, battle of, 23. 
MardoniuSj 23. 
Media, 7. 
Megacles, 21. 
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OUTLINES FOR REVIEW 
IN HISTORY 

By CHARLES BERTRAM NEWTON, Principal, 
Blake School, MinneapoHs, and EDWARD BRYANT 
TREAT, formerly Master in Lawrenceville School. 



Greek History • « $0,2$ 
Roman History . • .25 



English History . . ^0.25 
American History . .25 



THESE little manuals help the teacher of history solve 
the problem of bringing out the subject as a whole, 
and of so focusing it as to make the picture clear-cut 
and vivid in the pupil's mind — in other v^ords, they give 
the proper perspective to the prominent figures and the 
smaller details, the multitude of memories and impressions 
made by the textbook, note-book, and class room work. 
The books are intended primarily for review, and espe- 
cially for students preparing for college. 
^ These outlines embody brief summaries in chronologi- 
cal order of the leading facts and events, and throughout 
ease of reference has been considered of prime importance. 
They are to be introduced into the class after the work in the 
textbook is finished, or, if the time or facilities of the teacher 
are greatly limited, they may be used judiciously with the text- 
book as an aid to clearness. 

^ In the index battles, laws, and wars are grouped 
chronologically under those headings, and also in regular 
alphabetical order. Near the end of each volume are 
given fifty typical questions selected from the recent ex- 
aminations set for admission to leading colleges, which are 
intended for practice in the art of formulating answers. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 
HISTORIES 

By WILLIAM C. MOREY, Professor of History and 

Political Science^ University of Rochester 

Each, ^i.oo 



MOREY'S OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY, 
which is introduced by a brief sketch of the pro- 
gress of civilization before the time of the Greeks 
among the Oriental peoples, pays greater attention to the 
civilization of ancient Greece than to its political history. 
The author has endeavored to illustrate by facts the most 
important and distinguishing traits of the Grecian char- 
acter; to explain why the Greeks failed to develop a 
national state system, although successful to a consider- 
able extent in developing free institutions and an organized 
city state; and to show the great advance made by the 
Greeks upon the previous culture of the Orient. 
% MOREY'S OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY 
gives the history of Rome to the revival of the empire by 
Charlemagne. Only those facts and events which illus- 
trate the real character of the Roman people, which show 
the progressive development of Rome as a world power, 
and which explain the influence that Rome has exercised 
upon modern civilization, have been emphasized. The 
genius of the Romans for organization, which gives them 
their distinctive place in history, is kept prominently in 
mind, and the kingdom, the republic, and the empire are 
seen to be but successive stages in the growth of a policy 
to bring together and organize the various elements of the 
ancient world. 
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OUTLINES OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY 

By WILUAM C. MOREY, Professor of ITistory and 
Political Science, University of Rochester 

I1.50 



THIS course in ancient history, from the earliest, 
times to Charlemagne, meets fully the requirements 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, and of 
the New York State Education Department. The same 
vital features which have made the author's Greek History 
and Roman History so successful, have been retained in 
this book. The same topical method of treatment, the 
same arrangement by paragraphs, the same simple, direct 
style, and the same clear and graphic presentation, are 
among its chief characteristics. 

^ The book indicates the historical relations of the vari- 
ous countries to one another, and the contributions which 
each has made to the progress of mankind. Throughout 
the author has aimed to develop in the pupil's mind a sci- 
entific spirit, by emphasizing the continuity of history, and 
by making clear the relation of special facts to general 
movements, the relation of these general movements to the 
gcowth of the national character and institutions, and the rela- 
tion of each nation* s career to the general progress of mankind. 
^ The important relation of geography to history has con- 
stantly been kept in view. More than twenty progres- 
sive maps are given to show the successive changes which 
took place in the development and decline of the different 
nations. Each chapter is followed by a synopsis for review, 
while at the end of the book there is a list of references for 
reading. 
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ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

From the Discovery to the Present Day. By ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., Professor of History, 
Harvard University. Price, $1.50 



PROFESSOR HART was a member of the Committee 
of Seven, and consequently is exceptionally qualified to 
supervise the preparation of a series of text-books v^hich 
carry out the ideas of that Committee. The needs of sec- 
ondary schools, and the entrance requirements to all colleges, 
are fully met by the Essentials in History Series. 
^ This volume reflects in an impressive manner the writer's 
broad grasp of the subject, his intimate l^nowledge of the 
relative importance of events, his keen insight into the cause 
and effect of each noteworthy occurrence, and his thorough 
&miliarity with the most helpful pedagogical features. 
^ The purpose of the book is to present an adequate de- 
scription of all essential things in the upbuilding of the 
country, and to supplement this by good illustrations and 
maps. Political geography, being the background of all 
historical knowledge, is made a special topic, while the 
development of government, foreign relations, the diplo- 
matic adjustment of controversies, and social and econonuc 
conditions have been duly emphasized. 
^ All sections of the Union , North , East , South , West , and 
Far West, have received fair treatment. Much attention is 
paid to the causes andresults of our various wars, but only the 
most significant batdes and campaigns have been described. 
The book aims to make distinct the character and public 
services of some great Americans, brief accounts of whose 
lives are given in special sections of the text. 
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NEW MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY 

By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Ph.D., 
Professor of European History, Indiana University. 

I1.50 



WHILE based on the author's previous Essentials 
in Mediaeval and Modem History, in the present 
volume the plan has been so reorganized, the scope 
so extended, and the matter so largely rewritten, that the 
result is practically a new book, which reflects the sugges- 
tions of teachers using the previous work. The aim of 
this book has been to increase the emphasis on social, indus- 
trial, and cultural topics and to enable the student to un- 
derstand modem conditions and tendencies. 
^ The narrative is brought fully up-to-date, including such 
recent events as the British Parliament Act of 191 1, the 
Italian-Turkish War, and the Balkan War, 191 2- 19 13. 
Each topic is made definite and concrete, and such import- 
ant subjects as the unification of Italy and the unification 
of Germany are treated in separate chapters. 
^ The teaching apparatus has been made as useful as pos- 
sible by the arrangement and the typography of the text and 
by the addition of chronological tables, lists of important 
dates, suggesdve topics and questions for the pupil to in- 
vestigate, and brief directions for general reading. Adequate 
illustrations and maps are inserted profusely throughout the 
text. Variety and color are imparted to the narrative by 
frequent quotations from the sources, and by striking char- 
acterizations from modem works. 
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A SOURCE BOOK OF 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 

Edited by FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, A.M., Assis- 
tant Professor of History, Harvard University, and 
Instructor in Simmons College. 

1 1. 50 



IN this book is provided a collection of documents illus- 
trative of European life and institutions from the Ger- 
man invasions to the Renaissance. Great discrimina- 
tion has been exercised in the selection and arrangement 
of these sources, which are intended to be used in connec- 
tion with the study of mediaeval history, cither in second- 
ary schools, or in the earlier years of college. Tlyoughout 
the controlling thought has been to present only those 
selections which are of real value and of genuine interest 
^ The extracts are of considerable length from fewer 
sources, rather than a greater number of more fragmentary 
ones from a wider range. The translations have all been 
made with care, but for the sake of younger pupils simpli- 
fied and modernized as much as close adherence to the 
sense would permit. An introductory explanation, giving 
at some length the historical setting of the extract, with 
comments on its general significance, and also a brief 
sketch of the writer, accompany each selection or group 
of selections. The footnotes supply somewhat detailed 
aid to the understanding of obscure illusions, omitted 
passages, and especially names and technical terms. The 
index is very full. 

^ Typographically the book is unusually well arranged 
with a view of aiding the pupil in its interpretation. 
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OUTLINES OF GENERAL 
HISTORY 

By FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A., recently Pro- 
fessor of Economics^ New York University 

^1.50 



THIS volume provides at once a general foundation 
for historical knowledge and a stimulus for further 
reading. It gives each period and subject its 
proper historical perspective, and provides a narrative 
which is clear, connected, and attractive. From first to 
last only information that is really useful has been included. 
^ The history is intended to be suggestive and not 
exhaustive. Although the field covered is as wide as 
possible, the limitations of space have obliged the writer to 
restrict the scope at some points; this he has done in the 
belief that it is preferable to giving a mere catalogue 
of events. The chief object of attention in the chapters 
on mediaeval and modern history is the European nations, 
and in treating them an effort has been made to trace their 
development as far as possible in a connected narrative, 
indicating the causal relations of events. Special emphasis 
is given to the great events of recent times. 
^ The book is plentifiiUy supplied with usefiil pedagogical 
features. The narrative follows the topical manner of 
treatment, and is not overcrowded with names and dates. 
The various historical phases and periods are clearly shown 
by a series of striking progressive maps, many of which 
are printed in colors. The illustrations are numerous and 
finely executed. Eath chapter closes with a summary and 
synopsis for review, covering all important matters. 
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PUPILS' HISTORY NOTEBOOKS 

LEWIS'S ORIENTAL AND GREEK HISTORY 
Price, 25 cents 

McKINLEY'S ROMAN HISTORY 
Price, 25 cents 

SMITH'S ENGLISH HISTORY 
Price, 25 cents 



THESE notebooks combine the topical and library 
methods of studying history. They give a correct 
historical perspective; they show the relation of 
important events to each other; and they drive home in the 
pupil's mind certain vital facts by requiring him to perform 
various kinds of interesting work, which in each case is 
definitely laid out. 

•[[ A skeleton outline of topics is included with indications 
of subdivisions and blank spaces in which the student is to 
write the more important sub-topics and other brief notes 
to complete the outline. 

^ Special topics for collateral reading are inserted in the 
proper places. These are to be reported on in class in con- 
nection with the regular text lesson, and the report's are to be 
written by the student on the blank pages left for this pur- 
pose at the end of the book. A full list of reference books is 
given with each topic. The large number of these special 
topics affords ample choice, and emphasis has been placed 
on those which show the life and character of the people. 
•[[ There arc outline maps to be filled in, and numerous 
spaces for drawings and plans which can easily be made 
by the pupil after consulting the specific references in the 
books mentioned. 
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ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY 

From the Earliest Rccord«to the PrescntDay. By ALBERT 
PERRY WALKER, A.M., Master in History, Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. In consultation with 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., Professor 
of History, Harvard University. Price, ^1.50 



I IKE the other volumes of the Essentials in History 
J Series, this text-book is intended to form a year's 
work in secondary schools, following out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Seven, and meeting the re- 
quirementsof the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
of the New York State Education Department. The text 
is continuous, the sectional headings being placed in the 
margin. The maps and illustrations are worthy of special 
mention. 

^ The book is a model of good historical exposition, un- 
usually clear in expression, logical and coherent in arrange- 
ment, and accurate in statement. The essential facts in the 
development of the British Empire are vividly described, 
and the relation of cause and effect is clearly brought out. 
^ The treatment begins with a brief survey of the whole 
course of English history, deducing therefrom three general 
movements : ( i ) the Rising of several races into the Eng- 
lish people ; (2) the solution by the people of two great 
problems: free and democratic home government, and prac- 
tical, enlightened government of foreign dependencies; and 
( 3 ) the extreme development of two great fields of industry, 
commerce and manu&cture. The narrative follows the 
chronological order, and ends with a masterly summary of 
England's contribution to civilizadon. 
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MYTH O LOGI ES 

By H. A. GUERBER 

Myths of Greece and Rome. Illustrated. . . ^1.50 
Myths of Northern Lands. Illustrated . . . 1.50 
Legends of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. . . 1.50 



MYTHS of Greece and Rome is well adapted for gen- 
eral reading, but it is of particular value in connec- 
tion with the study of the classics. As told here, 
the repulsive features of heathen mythology are omitted. 
Excellent reproductions of ancient and modem masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture are plentifully used to illustrate 
the volume. 

^ The grim sense of humor and the dark thread of tragedy 
running through Northern mythology, and found in the 
religion of no other race, have left their indelible imprint 
upon our literature. In Myths of Northern Lands, these 
myths are told in a charming manner. As in the other 
volumes, one of the most interesting and valuable features 
is the large number of reproductions of works of art. 
•[[ The object of Legends of the Middle Ages is to famil- 
iarize students with the legends which form the principal 
subjects of mediaeval literature, and whose influence is 
everywhere apparent in the subsequent history of literature 
and art. In connection with the various legends, appro- 
priate questions are given from mediaeval and modern 
writings, illustrating the style of the poem in which they 
are embodied, or lending additional force to some point in 
the story. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., 

PrinciDaly Male High School^ Louisville, Ky. 

^1.25 



A COMPANION volume to the author's History of 
English literature. It describes the greatest achieve- 
ments in American literature from colonial times to 
the present, placing emphasis not only upon men, but also 
upon literary movements, the causes of which are thor- 
oughly investigated. Further, the relation of each period 
of American literature to the corresponding epoch of 
English literature has been carefully brought out — and 
each period is illuminated by a brief survey of its history. 
^ The seven chapters of the book treat in succession 
of Colonial Literature, The Emergence of a Nation 
(1754-1809), the New York Group, The New England 
Group, Southern Literature, Western Literature, and the 
Eastern Realists. To these are added a supplementary 
list of less important authors and their chief works, as well 
as A Glance Backward, which emphasizes in brief compass 
the most important truths taught by American literature. 
^ At the end of each chapter is a sunmiary which helps 
to &T the period in mind by briefly reviewing the most sig- 
nificant achievements. This is followed by extensive his- 
torical and literary references for further study, by a very 
helpful list of suggested readings, and by questions and 
suggestions, designed to stimulate the student's interest and 
enthusiasm, and to lead him to study and investigate fiu-- 
ther for himself the remarkable literary record of American 
aspiration and accomplishment. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE OF HIGH 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXTBOOKS 

Published Complete and in Sections 



WE issue a Catalogue of High School and College 
Textbooks, which we have tried to make as valua- 
ble and as useful to teachers as possible. In this 
catalogue are set forth briefly and clearly the scope and 
leading characteristics of each of our best textbooks. In 
most cases there are also given testimonials from well- 
known teachers, which have been selected quite as much 
for their descriptive qualities as for their value as com- 
mendations. 

^ For the convenience of teachers this Catalogue is also 
published in separate sections treating of the various 
branches of study. These pamphlets are endtled : Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Polidcal Science, Science, 
Modem Foreign Languages, Ancient Languages, Com- 
mercial Subjects and Philosophy and Education. A sepa- 
rate pamphlet is devoted to the Newest Books in all 
subjects. 

^ Teachers seeking the newest and best books for their 
dasset are invited to send for any of these. 
^ Copies of our price lists, or of special circulars, in which 
these boob are described at greater length than the space 
limitations of the catalogue permit, will be mailed to any 
address on request. Address all correspondence to the 
nearest office of the company. 
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